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FORGOTTEN HERO 

OF EVEREST 


Astonishing story of Maurice Wilson 


The recent Chinese Expedition to Everest, the first to reach 
the summit from the north, were surprised to discover a man’s 
body lying in the snow at a height of about 20,000 feet. It 
was in green climbing clothes of British origin, and at first 
there were theories that it might be that of Mallory or Irvine, 
who perished on the mountain in 1924. This possibility was 
later ruled out by the relatively low position in which the body 
was found, and there seems little doubt that the Chinese 
discovered the remains of Maurice Wilson, whose story is 
perhaps the most astonishing in the annals of mountaineering. 


Qn 31st May, !934, Maurice 
Wilson scribbled the last 
entry in his diary. A few hours 
later, alone on the storm-swept 
slopes of Everest, half-frozen and 
exhausted, this 35-year-old York- 
shireman lay down to die. Thus 
ended a fantastically reckless ad¬ 
venture. Thus perished a brave 
man. 

Maurice Wilson’s original plan 
to conquer Everest had been to 
crash-land his plane on the upper 
slopes and then complete the 
journey to the summit on foot. 
A few papers heard of his plan 
and it was thought to be a great 
joke ; but regarding it as a mad 
adventure, the Air Ministry tele¬ 
graphed him a warning that in 
no circumstances would he be 
permitted to make the attempt. 
But Wilson took no notice. 

Having completed his prepara¬ 
tions, he left Heston Aerodrome 
in May 1933 in his second-hand 
Gipsy Moth, which he called Ever 


A bicycle made 
for Diane 

: ■. : 



Little Diane Theron is only 
five, but already suggests that 
it will not be long before she 
is skilled enough to join her 
parents and sisters in their 
trick-cycling act. 


Wrest. For the first time officials 
now began to take Wilson really 
seriously and their immediate 
reaction was to send cables (STOP 
MAURICE WILSON) to all 
aerodromes where he might refuel. 

By some miraculous means, 
however, he managed to avoid all 
their efforts and to fly all the way 
to Puma in the North of India. 
Then came a bitter blow, for on 
the morning of his arrival the 
authorities seized . his plane, 
refusing to release it unless he 
would give an undertaking not to 
fly over Nepal. 

Himalayan holiday 

For a short time it seemed that 
they had thwarted him. But 
they had under-estimated their 
man. Strange as it may seem, 
they allowed Wilson (who had 
now sold his plane to raise funds) 
to go on a “holiday” to 
Darjeeling, in the Himalayan foot¬ 
hills. 

At Darjeeling he met a Tibetan 
interpreter who had been with 
other Everest expeditions. His 
name was Karma Pal, and he 
volunteered to go to Tibet to bring 
back permission for Wilson to 
enter that forbidden land. Karma 
Pal brought' back the permission 
but could not accompany him on 
the journey, having sprained his 
shoulder. Wilson then found two 
other men who promised to take 
him to Everest: an interpreter, 
and a priest from Rongbuk 
Monastery, at the foot of the 
world's highest mountain. 

Off from Darjeeling 

They left at midnight on 20th 
March, 1934, the most astonishing 
expedition that ever left Dar¬ 
jeeling. Nearly four weeks later, 
having surmounted countless dif¬ 
ficulties on the journey, they 
arrived at the Rongbuk Monastery. 

“As fit as a fiddle,” he wrote, 
“ My birthday is on 2!st April. 
It would be rather a novel birth¬ 
day present for a man to land 
himself on the top oE Everest.” 

Undaunted by the blizzards 
roaring around the mountain. 
Continued on page 2 


UP GOES THE DIVER 



Britain’s young diving champion, Brian Phelps, is training hard for the Olympics in 
Borne. Here,. watched by his schoolfellows, he is seen taking exercise on the trampoline 
at the Thomas Lethaby County Secondary School at East Ham, London. 


No more pigs in the living room 


An international youth team is 
changing the life of a village 
among the mountains of Southern 
Calabria, in the foot of Italy. 

The team, drawn from America, 
Holland, and Italy, is led by a 
young Dutchman, who lives there 
with his wife and baby daughter. 
The village, called Falerna, is a 
place where the women in their 
brightly coloured clothes make an 
attractive picture in the Summer 
sunshine. 

Before the team got to work, 
however, Falerna’s homes were 
anything but attractive. Usually 
consisting of only one room, none 
of them had ever had piped water; 
every drop had to be carried in 
jars and barrels from the village 
wells. None of them had indoor 
sanitation, and the chickens, goats, 
and pigs lived in them as well. 

Now, in Falerna the pig is an 
important member of the family. 
The pet of the children, who 
cuddle close to him on cold nights. 


he eventually becomes the pro¬ 
vider of meat for a whole year. 
So when the international team 
suggested that the pigs of Falerna 
might,be given sties to live in, the 
people were horrified. The pig 
might die of cold. He might be 
stolen. He would be lonely. 

Why not try a sty? 

But at last one brave family was 
persuaded to . allow the team to 
build a sty for their pig. And 
that Falerna pig, thriving in its 
new quarters, began the revolution 
in the village. Now there are 
about 40 homes which are cleaner 
because the pigs have moved out. 

Next came the wonder of piped 
water. Two young Americans 
showed one interested villager 
how, by the mere turning of a 
tap, water might flow into his 
home. But they told him that he 
must first be prepared to do some 
digging and to help to instal the 
pipes. The villagers watched him, 


doubting that water would ever 
run through those small pipes. But 
it did, and now everyone is 
clamouring for taps to turn. 

For centuries Falerna had tipped 
its refuse into the streets and 
waited for a shower of rain to 
wash it away. It had practised its 
sanitation by the same method. 
But the team went ahead with 
modem fittings and now the 
homes of Falerna which have 
them are the most envied of all. 

Out on the mountainsides of 
Falerna the women are being 
taught how to grow tomatoes and 
wheat as well as the traditional 
crops of olives and grapes. They 
are'amused at the notions of the 
young team, so enthusiastic about 
diet and vitamins and health. But 
gradually the demonstrations of 
new ways are having their effect. 
Falerna’s beauty is no longer skin- 
deep. 

j <g) Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1959 
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BIG CHANGES IN 
TURKEY 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Having passed through a ‘‘quiet” revolution under the 
control of a General, Cemal Gursel, Turkey has a new provi¬ 
sional Government busy with reforms and intent (as the 
General says) on doing its best to bring back sunny days to the 
country. 

Students played a great part in bringing about this change. 
The former Government of Mr. Adnan Menderes, leader of 
the Democratic Party, was in fact a dictatorship. On 27th 
May, when it was overthrown, it was about to destroy the 
opposition Republican Party and, by harsh laws, to stifle the 
Press and other free institutions. 

A number of student demonstrations expressed popular 
feeling. They also reflected the anxiety of Turkey’s allies in 
NATO and CENTO, the North Atlantic and Central (or 
Middle East) defence organisations. 

''Furkf.y, with its mostly Muslim 
population of 25 millions, is 
the core of Ihc old Ottoman 
Empire of the Sultans. On one 
ride of the Mediterranean this 
empire stretched from Morocco to 
Cairo, and on the other it em¬ 
braced Eastern Europe between 
the Caspian and Adriatic Seas. 

Between 1908 and 1913 most of 
the empire was lost in a scries of 
wars, and the rest vanished as a 
result of Turkey’s defeat by the 
Allies in the First World War. In 
1923 a brave new start was made 
with a republic under “strong 
man” Kemal Ataturk (1881-1938). 

Ataturk acted with a firm hand 
to modernise Turkey. Among 
other reforms he raised the status 
of Turkish women by abolishing 
the veil which, in many Muslim 
countries, still is the mark of their 
subordination to man. He 
abolished titles. He killed Com¬ 
munism. He founded the 
Republican Party. 

This last fact should not be 
forgotten, for there is a good deal 
of sentiment in Turkey for the 



General Cemal Gursel 

party of Ataturk which ended the 
corrupt rule of the Sultans. Its 
best-known figure today is the 
former President, 75-year-old Mr. 
Ismet Inonu, whose resistance to 
the dictatorial methods of the 
Menderes Government played its 
part in recent events. 

For many years Mr. Inonu’s 
Republican Party was the only 
political party in Turkey. But 
after the major reforms had been 


carried out the Government in its 
wisdom began to run the country 
on something like democratic lines. 

In due course the rival 
Democratic Party was formed and 
in 1950 it came to power. It had 
governed Turkey for ten years 
when, at the end of May, General 
Gursel suddenly emerged as Head 
of State and ordered the arrest of 
President Celal Bayar, Prime 
Minister Menderes, and his 
Cabinet. 

On this evidence the new 
President would appear to be a 
strong man. His aim is to restore 
democratic ways to a nation whose 
former leaders were in danger of 
forgetting history, and then, after 
elections, to hand over , a settled 
country to the men whose job it is 
to govern—the duly elected politi¬ 
cians. 

Good-humoured leader 

General Gursel is 65, a bulky 
Friar Tuck type of figure with a 
fatherly air. Those who know him 
stress his good humour. He was 
born at Erzurum, in Eastern 
Turkey, and during the First 
World War fought as an officer 
with the Turkish artillery in Galli¬ 
poli (where in 1915 the Allies 
vainly tried to force their way up 
into Eastern Europe) and later in 
Palestine. 

He was one of AtatUrk’s young 
officers, and continuing his army 
career, rose step by step to the top 
position of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Turkish land forces. 

Some pressure seems to have 
been brought on him to resign by 
the Menderes Government, but 
three weeks before his coup he 
issued a message to the Army: 
“Keep clear of the bad influence 
of politics. Strengthen yourselves 
for the defence of your country.” 

This seems to have been taken 
as the signal for change. What¬ 
ever he meant, General Gursel has 
become the chief man ill Turkey. 
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Arnside on Morecambe Bay, West¬ 
morland’s little corner by the sea, 
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MEWS FROM ~ 

EVERYWHERE 


More than three million houses 
have been built in England and 
Wales since the war. 

Every schoolchild in the United 
Arab Republic is to be given a 
toothbrush and a free supply of 
toothpaste. 



This circular stone dovecot is 
at Dunster, Somerset. About 
600 years old, it contains 
some 500 nesting places and a 
revolving ladder. 


Leamington Corporation have 
retired Bertha, an eight-ton steam 
roller, after 38 years’ service. It 
is now in a children’s playground. 

Fifty yellowwood trees have 
been planted in Cape Town to 
mark the jubilee of the Union of 
South Africa. The trees will reach 
a height of 200 feet in 2,000 years’ 
time. 

KEEN RECRUIT 

Donald MacNaughton, aged 22, 
recently flew 7,500 miles from 
Canada to Scotland to join the 
British Army. He had saved up 
£140 for his fare. 

TIGHT SQUEEZE 

A tanker 712 feet long has been 
launched on the Tyne at a point 
where the river is only 800 feet 
wide. 

Switzerland’s railways are now 
completely electrified. 

MASTER BRICKLAYER 

Having laid 5,469 bricks in just 
under eight hours an English new¬ 
comer to Western Australia, Mr. 
William Hardy, claims a new 
world record. 


Nearly 20,000 lepers have been 
cured at a settlement in Eastern 
Nigeria since 1944, 

Jacqueline Cochran of France, 
the first woman flier to break the 
sound barrier, recently became the 
first woman to fly at twice the 
speed of sound. She reached 
1,300 m.p.h. in a North American 
Vigilante jet fighter over Ohio. 

AIRBORN 

A lamb was born in an airliner 
while a flock of about 100 sheep 
was being flown from Melbourne 
to Rumania. 

Fifty thousand souvenir pro¬ 
grammes of Princess Margaret’s 
wedding have been distributed to 
hospital patients all over .Britain 
by King George’s Jubilee Trust. 


A British submarine exercising 
off Malta fired a practice torpedo 
that came back and hit her. She 
was obliged to return to harbour 
with the torpedo sticking in her 
conning tower. 


THEY SAY . . . 

I THINK boys and girls need far 
more education than they get 
about how to make a home. We 
need to give more attention to the 
idea of gracious family living. 

Mr. Maurice L. Jacks 

'J’he American people applaud 
and share Britain's humane 
purposes in the world. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge 

7y£.-\N does not live by employ¬ 
ment alone. 

Lord Beveridge 


FORGOTTEN HERO OF EVEREST 


Continued from page I 

Wilson set off on 16th April, alone 
and carrying a light pack. His 
confidence was such that he 
carried a shaving mirror with 
which to heliograph his success 
from the summit. 

But a week later he was back 
at the monastery, beaten by the 
terrible conditions. He got back 
at 10 o’clock at night, his eyes 
sore and red, his nose covered 
with blisters, his feet frozen. For 
a whole week he could not see. 
Nothing could daunt his spirit, 
however. 

On 12th May Maurice Wilson 
set out again, this time with two 
Sherpa porters. They would 
spend each night at camps estab¬ 
lished by previous expeditions 
and when the summit was near 
enough he would go on alone. 

The loyal Sherpas stood it as 
long as they could, and it was by 
their efforts that the small group 
reached the site of the old Camp 


Three. On 28th May they tried 
to persuade Wilson to abandon 
his crazy plan, for by now it 
was obvious that he was com¬ 
pletely unsuited for such a desper¬ 
ate venture. 

They did all they could, but 
Wilson was determined to press 
on. On 31st May he wrote the 
last entry in his diary. The end 
was near. 

A year later Eric Shipton’s ex¬ 
pedition found the frozen body 
of Maurice Wilson, at a point 
nearly a thousand feet above 
Camp Three.. They took the diary 
which recorded the whole sad, 
brave tale, and they buried his 
body in a crevasse. And there it 
remained until, the forces of 
nature having brought it to the 
surface, it was found by the 
Chinese climbers a quarter of a 
century afterwards, and the world 
was once more reminded of a 
brave man and his incredible 
adventure. 
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A NEW FISHING PORT is to be built at Carl 
rubana, near the oil town of Amuay on the Gulf 
of Venezuela. It will have a pier 603 feet long, with 
installations to deal, with 40. tons of fish a day. 


PRIZES FOR YOUNG RAILWAY 
PROGRESS CHASERS 


Another “Progress Chasers’ 
Competition” has been organised 
by British Railways, Eastern 
Region. Railway enthusiasts 
(aged 11 to 16) are invited to write 
short essays on any aspect of 
modernisation they see on the 
Great Eastern Line during their 
holidays. Cheap fares are avail¬ 
able for the young Progress 
Chasers, who pay a shilling entry 
fee and are then given a special 
badge and an Authority card. 

Prizes include a free two-day 
visit to London, trips on the foot- 


Carrying sulphur 
under the sea 

An underwater pipeline is being 
laid to carry molten sulphur from 
a new mine on an island in the 
Gulf of Mexico to the coast of 
Louisiana, seven miles away. 

Taken from the seabed, the sul¬ 
phur will be melted by steam and 
then pumped into the pipeline. 

Costing two million dollars, the 
pipeline will be able to deal with 
4,500 tons of sulphur a day. 

See World Map 


NEST IN CRANE 

A pair of starlings built a nest 
and hatched their young in the 
driver’s cabin of an overhead 
crane at Skinningrove Iron Works, 
in the North Riding. Even when 
the crane was moving the birds 
flew in to feed their young. 


plate of an express, visits to rail¬ 
way depots, and, for the six top 
winners, free first-class tickets on 
the Line for themselves and their 
parents. There will also be SO 
free invitations to attend the prize¬ 
giving party on board ship at 
Harwich. 

The competition closes on 17th 
September. Further details can 
be obtained from the Line Traffic 
Manager (GE), Room 14, Hamil¬ 
ton House, 155 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


Owl meets owl 



The gloved hand of a London 
Zoo keeper is the perch for 
a littre Scops owl and its big 
companion, a Rufous Pishing 
Owl from Africa. 


Learningatthe 

Telescuola 

Italian schools now have a 
three-year course in vocational 
training known as “Telescuola” 
(Tele-school). It is being broad¬ 
cast six days a week for boys 
and girls who have finished their 
primary education. 

Subjects include science, civic 
education, foreign languages, and 
religious instruction, besides trades 
and crafts. Two 30-minute lessons 
are broadcast every day. 

The studio uses all kinds of ex¬ 
hibits from laboratories and 
museums, various types of tools 
and equipment, as well as films 
from many countries. 

Each year students of the “Tele¬ 
school ” will sit for an examina¬ 
tion, which gives them the right 
to enrol for the following year. 
At the end of the three-year 
course, successful candidates ob¬ 
tain a State diploma. 

BOOK OF 20,000 
PLANTS 

A great new catalogue of every 
European plant is to be prepared 
under the direction of Professor 
T. G. Turin, head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany at Leicester 
University, It is expected to run 
to four big volumes, containing 
descriptions of up to'20,000 plants. 

The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has made 
a grant of over £12,000 towards 
the work, which will probably take 
about ten years. 


Wolf Cub 
alone in 
the wilds 

Following a plane crash in the 
wilds of northern Manitoba, Wolf 
Cub Walter Sedon faced a terrible 
and lonely ordeal. The pilot was 
killed outright, and the only other 
passenger, Walter's father, died 
from his injuries shortly after¬ 
wards. 

Faithfully carrying out his 
father's instructions to stay where 
he was. the lad remained near the 
wrecked plane for 15 days and 
nights, keeping himself alive by 
chewing roots and drinking rain¬ 
water from rock gullies. Finally 
he was spotted by a bush pilot and 
rescued by helicopter. 

NEW NAME ON 
THE MAP 

Cambodia, the little kingdom in 
southern Asia, has a new port on 
the Gulf of Siam. It has been 
named Sihanoukville, after Prince 
Sihanouk, Cambodia’s Prime 
Minister. 

It has been built to help Cam¬ 
bodia be more independent of 
Saigon, the big port in South Viet- 
Nam through which she used to 
export rubber, rice, timber, kapok, 
and pepper. Even so, Cambodia 
will still have to send rubber, 
which represents two-thirds of her 
total exports, through Saigon, 

A major road is now being built 
to link the new port with Pnom¬ 
penh, the country's capital, 140 
miles inland. Sea World Map 


Young Americans 
want pen-friends 

Hundreds of young Americans 
still want British pen-friends 
between the ages of nine and 16. 

The Chairman of the English- 
Speaking Union of the U.S. invites 
C.N. readers who may be 
interested to send a postcard to 
their Pen-Friends Division, 16 East 
69th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
They are asked to give their age, 
full postal address, and mention 
one or two of their hobbies. 


Big dummy 



This big ventriloquist’s dummy 
was made for a film by Mr. 
C. Chenr.-y of Leathcrhead, 
Surrey. Seen here with his 
two sons, he has named the 
dummy Confucius after the 
great Chinese Philosopher of 
2,400 years ago. 
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Filming the journeys 
of St. Paul 


TELEVISION TEAM OFF TO CRETE 


r J_'nn Bib!e abounds in adventure 
stories, and few are more ex¬ 
citing and inspiring than the mis¬ 
sionary journeys of St. Paul. Next 
October B.B.C. Junior TV will 
begin a cycle of plays on this 
theme, written and produced by 
Joy Harington. They will be a 



Patrick Troughton as St. Paul 


sequel to her previous series, Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

Paul of Tarsus will be played 
by Patrick Troughton. Miss Har¬ 
ington is shortly leaving for Crete 
with him and other actors so that 
scenes can be filmed in the places 
where many of the events in St. 
Paul’s story actually happened. At 


times the actors will have to ride 
mules; during the famous ship¬ 
wreck scenes they may have to 
swim in heavy seas. 

When 1 talked to Joy Harington 
at the B.B.C. Television Centre 
the other day, she was hoping the 
seas really would be rough! Re¬ 
cently she went to Crete to 
explore. “ I .was taken in a small 
boat to Fairhavens, near the scene 
of Paul’s shipwreck,” she said. 
“On the way back the sea was 
very rough indeed and 1 realised 
something of what the apostles 
risked.” 

A local sailing boat is being 
converted into the sort of Alexan¬ 
drian grain ship in which St. Paul 
journeyed. 

Patrick Troughton’s first assign¬ 
ment in Crete will be to visit an 
ancient chapel in which Joy Har¬ 
ington discovered a mosaic portrait 
of St. Paul which, she declares, 
reveals that Patrick bears a very 
close resemblance to the apostle. 

“I’m looking forward to the 
journey immensely,” Patrick told 
me. “I shall probably put in some 
sailing on my own—for pleasure.” 

Viewers will remember Patrick 
Troughton best, perhaps, as Alan 
Breck in the Kidnapped serial. He 
was also Robin Hood in a B.B.C. 
television series long before 
I.T.V.’s hero came along. 



HOW 


WORKS 


i 


The technical story for noii-technical people 

Switch on ... and you are taking part in one of the marvels of our 
century. It's a breathtaking story, the intricate pattern of engineering 
skills that brings a TV programme to your screen. Here in this lavishly 
illustrated book, the story is told: a clear, fascinating account of how, 
in a few exciting years, television has grown up. Cameras and control 
rooms—studios and outside broadcasts—research and technical con¬ 
juring—it is all here. How TV Works is at your local bookshop now. 

5s 


METHUEN 


i 
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MUSIC FOR ALL TASTES 


goMETHiNG new in musical 
quizzes begins as a series in 
Associated - Rediffusion children’s 
programmes next Tuesday. Mid¬ 
summer Music, introduced by 
Steve Race, will have boys and 
girls competing in the setting of a 
seaside hotel. 

There will be 
a studio audi¬ 
ence consist¬ 
ing of the 
choir of the 
Lycee Fran¬ 
cois in Lon¬ 
don, who will 
also supply 
some of the 
musical illus¬ 
trations. 

Steve Race 
secs the pro- ' Steve Race 
gramme as an 

excellent chance to show how 
much pleasure is to be got from 
all sorts of music so long as it 
is the best of its kind.- “That 

Teenagers put 
the questions 

J>eter Haigh has invented a new 
kind of teenage quiz which 
wiil be one of the highlights of 
the B.B.C.’s Summer schedule in 
the Light Programme. 

Beginning on 28th July, it will 
run for eight weeks. With Peter 
in the chair, each programme will 
have a different panel of teenagers 
firing questions on a wide range 
of subjects at experts from dif¬ 
ferent walks of life. 


25-yard stretch of a narrow 
river near Toronto is the 
setting for an unusual film series 
beginning in B.B.C. Junior TV on 
Sunday, 3rd July. 

River Bank, as this intriguing 
series is called, has been made 
by three friends. Paul Sutherland 
is a Canadian, Dave Ellison an 
Englishman who recently settled in 
Canada, and Josef Seckeresh is a 
Hungarian. Their film laboratory 
is in a small room backing on a 
shop. 

Week by week viewers will be 

Sound of the 
motorways 

A m urge to get moving fast seems 
to have gripped B.B.C. Chil¬ 
dren's Hour. Skating is the theme 
of While Bools, the book by Noel 
Streatfeild which has been turned 
into a six-part radio play by the 
author and May Jenkin, and 
begins its run this Wednesday. 

Next evening we come to speed 
on the road with The Motorways. 
This is a feature programme by 
Nan Macdonald giving a sound 
picture of what lies behind the 
development and supervision of 
the great new highways, how they 
are planned and built, and how 
the highway patrols go into action. 

We can hear on-the-spot inter¬ 
views with all sorts of people who 
work on the motorways. 


covers a whole range from ‘ pop' 
tunes to light classics,” he told me. 

The competitors—two boys and 
two girls for each session—have 
been chosen from schools which 
were sent questionnaires to gauge 
which of their pupils showed the 
keenest interest in music. The 
boy or girl winning top marks in 
the first seven programmes will 
receive a diploma. Then, in the 
final programme, the four top- 
markers will compete for a cham¬ 
pionship shield. 

The first half of each pro¬ 
gramme will be a “warm-up.” 
Competitors will be asked in turn 
to announce various items, such as 
a current “pop” sung by June 
Marlow, or a selection by The 
choir. Peter Ling will also step 
into the picture. He will accept 
a challenge to write a comic poem 
about any holiday place a com¬ 
petitor cares to name, and have 
it finished by the end of the pro¬ 
gramme. 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
fty 

Ernest Thomson 


able to follow the exploits of the 
little creatures who live on the 
river bank. 

In the scries we will see rats, 
racoons, weasels, foxes, frogs, 
mink, and at least one skunk. Yes, 
and even a colony of white mice. 
The three friends know them all 
by name. 

Sometimes the humans have ex¬ 
ploits of their own, such as a hunt 
for birds’ eggs which, I arri sorry 
to say, lands them in a police 
court. 


JTor many people the name Felix 
Felton instantly recalls the 
Mayor of Toytown, the part he 
has played for many years in the 
famous B.B.C. Children's Hour 
series. 

But take a look at hinrin my 
picture. Here he is—all 17 stone 
of him—as the scheming Count 
Prutski in a new Biggies story. 
Biggies Takes Charge, which 
Granada will network on I.T.V. 
beginning on 1st July. 

A tale about the kidnapping of 
the Crown Prince of Moldavia, it 
takes Biggies and his friends on a 
Continental trek, including Monte 
Carlo. 


In the quiz, the competitors will 
confront each other at opposite 
desks. Steve Race will be with 
the two girls 
at one desk, 
and June 
Marlow with 
the boys at 
the other. 
Steve and 
June will take 
turns asking 
the questions. 
Each will 
have a minia¬ 
ture reed 
organ for 

June Marlow playing over 
melodies 
which competitors will have to 
identify. Other quiz tunes will be 
given by Steve Race’s Band or the 
Choir. 

June Marlow has made a big 
TV name for herself as star singer 
in Dial M for Music, the late-night 
request programme. 

20 years of music 
for the workers 

20th birthday of Music 
While You Work will be cele¬ 
brated by the B.B.C. this Thurs¬ 
day. Producer Kenneth Baynes 
has calculated that the programme 
that morning will be the 13,701st 
since the grim Summer of 1940, 
when factory workers were given 
their first 30 minutes of cheery 
music to relieve the monotony of 
doing repetitive jobs. Not that it 
was monotonous all the time. 
Some factories had to put up with 
a dozen air raids in 24 hours! 

Music While You Work was 
such a success that it has been 
kept running ever since. Kenneth 
Baynes says the tunes are still 
chosen for easy listening. There 
is no singing, because that might 
be too distracting! 

Some factories have, reported 
that the programme steps up out¬ 
put by as much as 30 per cent, 
and applicants for jobs sometimes 
ask whether “M.W.Y.W.” is pro¬ 
vided. 

Incidentally, on Friday, the 
musicians will be Jimmy Leach 
and his Organolians, who were 
heard in that first broadcast 20 
years ago. 




WILD LIFE ON THE BANKS 
OF A CANADIAN RIVER 


The Mayor of Toytown 
as a villain 
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TWO FLYCATCHERS 
ON THE WING 


r ]\vo of our most attractive 
Summer bird visitors are the 
spotted and pied flycatchers. 
Though they are easily told by 
their habit of catching flics on the 
wing, it must not be assumed that 
any bird seen catching flies is a 
flycatcher. Quits a number of 
birds do this at one time or an¬ 
other. notably the chats and the 
warblers, but it is the flycatchers 
which have become the specialists 
in this form of earning their living. 

The spotted flycatcher is much 
the commoner and more wide¬ 
spread of the two, and may be 
found nesting in parks and gardens 
right in the middle of large towns 
and cities, as well as out in the 
countryside. 

It is a bird with little that is 
distinctive about its plumage: 
mousy grey-brown, with its under¬ 
parts paler, and darker streaks on 
its head and breast. Curiously 
enough, the spots from which it 
derives its name arc found only in 
the young birds. 

Back to the same perch 

The typical feeding method of 
the spotted flycatcher is to fly out 
from a perch, catch an insect 
either in the air or on the ground 
(for instance, on the tip of a blade 
of grass), and then fly back again, 
usually to the same perch. The 
pied flycatcher, on the other hand, 
nearly always returns to a different 
perch. Flycatchers can best be 
distinguished from other birds that 
catch flies by the fact that they 
make these persistent sallies after 
their prey. Other birds do so in 
a much less methodical way, and 
rarely return to the same perch. 

The nest of the spotted fly¬ 
catcher is almost always built on 


or five eggs with a greenish or 
bluish ground-colour and speckled 
or spotted with red-brown. As the 
bird is a late arrival (often not till 
mid-May), the eggs are rarely laid 
before the last week of May, and 
more often in June. The eggs take 
about a fortnight to hatch, and 
the young birds then take another 
fortnight to fledge. So by July 
there is often time for a second 
brood, sometimes in the same nest. 

The pied flycatcher is much 
more local in its distribution, be¬ 
ing a bird of the woodlands of 
the north and west, especially in 
Wales and the North of England, 
but also more locally in the West 
of both England and Scotland. It 
does, however, occur on migration 
in all parts of the British Isles. 

The male pied flycatcher is 
strikingly different from the 
spotted flycatcher, being all black 
and white, as its name suggests. 





The pied flycatcher of our 
woodlands 

It is all black above, except for 
white wing-bars and a white fore¬ 
head. and all white below. The 
hen is olive-brown where the cock 
is black, and might be mistaken at 
first for a small hen chaffinch. The 
wing-bar always serves to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the spotted fly¬ 
catcher. 

The pied flycatcher always 
builds its nest in a hole, normally 
in a tree, but occasionally in a 
wall or building, and freely in 
nest-boxes where these are avail¬ 
able. The six to eight eggs are a 
baautiful pale blue, like those of 
the hedge-sparrow but paler. 

Richard Fitter 


The spotted flycatcher 
town and country 

Photographs br Eric Hoskirg 

some kind of ledge—on a tree 
branch, on a beam in an open 
shed or other building, in 
creeper against a wall, or some¬ 
times in an open cavity in a tree 
or wall. Quite often they will use 
a nest-box. A height of about 
5 to 15 feet is preferred, and the 
same site is often used year after 
year. 

The actual nest of the spotted 
flycatcher is rather untidily built 
of inoss. wool, hair, and similar 
materials, bound together with 
cobwebs. In it the bird lays four 


TONS OF MONEY 

There is little nowadays that 
halfpenny on its own can buy, but 
it is still greatly in demand; last 
year 79,240,000 of them were 
struck at the Royal Mint, bringing 
the number in circulation to over 
1,000 million. No pennies Or far¬ 
things were minted at all. 

But the most popular coin is 
still'the sixpence, of which over 
93 million were struck—more than 
two-thirds of all the cupro-nickel 
coins. Altogether 709,650,207 
coins were minted last year, 
record total of which 465 million 
were for overseas countries, 


Mr. THERM KNOWS 
Ml THEAHMHQf 

$>end him yoyp question 
whitwo Boo ((Tokens 


Lots of people are interested in answers to interesting questions, 
and on this page are three of the sort Mr. Therm is always being 
asked. Can you think of a good question ? Write it on a plain 
postcard, with your full name, address, and age, then send it to 
Mr. Therm's Mailbag No. 5, c/o Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp,). 

Each week Mr. Therm will award two-guinea 
Book Tokens for each of the three best questions 
for answering. If more than one of you send the 
same question, the first received will be chosen. 


WHAT urns TUB FLAMES 
WHEN I TURN ON 
OUR SINK HEATER? 
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There is a very simple and short answer to this 
question. The water flowing through the pipe does 
the job. If there is no water in the pipe, then the 
flames will not light up. That is one reason why 
Mr. Therm's gas sink heaters are so safe. 

Whep you turn on the tap (l I) the water starts to 
move through the pipe (I). A little way along the 
pipe becomes narrower (2). This narrow bit is call¬ 
ed a venturi. Just here two side pipes branch off, 
one at (3) and one at (4)—exactly where the venturi 
is. Now you can see that these two pipes connect 
to a sort of box with a waff through the middle of 
it (5). This wall is flexible, and is called a diaphragm. 
The action of the venturi is to lower the water pres¬ 
sure on the side (4), and to allow it to build up on 
the side (3). Because the diaphragm is flexible the 
difference in pressures will cause it to bulge.This 
causes a push to the left which opens the gas valve 
(6) against the push of a spring. This allows the gas 
to flow through to the burners (9). Acting as a 
14 match ** to Sight them is a tiny flame which is 
alight all the while, called the pilot flame {7). The 
water flowing on along the pipe reaches the heating 
coil (8), which is arranged over the flames, and when 
it comes out at the tap it is nice and hot. 

Of course, as soon as you have turned the water off, 
the pressures on both sides of the diaphragm equalise, 
the diaphragm ceases to bulge and the spring closes 
off the gas valve, leaving only the pilot flame alight. 

If you've got Mr. Therm in your home you can 
have as much hot water as you want at any time. 


WHAT/$ COAL? 





Hundreds of millions of years ago, long before 
man appeared on this earth, and when great reptiles, 
some of them more than one hundred feet long 
roamed around, coal had its beginnings. 

In this far-off time, which was called the carboni¬ 
ferous era, there were enormous forests and Jungles, 
far denser, far wilder and more fantastic in growth 
than anything we have today. In fact, in those days 
plants which we know in the form of mosses, grew 
to the size of huge trees. The climate was hot 
and steamy, and the rays of the sun were bringing 
its energy ninety million miles across space to help 
these enormous plants to grow. If you like, you 
can think of all these plants as a sort of storehouse of 
the energy the sun poured into them. 

With the passing of time, and shifts of the earth’s 
surface, these great forests became buried—com¬ 
pressed under hundreds of feet of soil and rock. 
Elements in the plants, like oxygen and hydrogen, 
escaped in the process, and what was left was mainly 
carbon. This became the coal which we burn today. 
The heat which burning coal gives us is the stored 
up heat of the sun from long ago. 

The simplest and cleanest way to use this heat 
in your home is to let Mr. Therm deliver it for you. 
Gas is extracted from coal and in the process the 
things which make a coal fire dirty are turned into 
useful substances such as tar. 

The gas which Mr, Therm pipes to your home 
provides heat as cleanly as the rays of the sun. 




WHAT DID PEOPLE USE TO KEEP FOOP COOL BEFORE 

REFRIGERATORS WERE INVENTED ? 



When your Grandfather was a boy, most well appointed houses 
had. what used to be called an icebox. An icebox was just what 
you would expect it to be from its name. It was a cupboard, 
generally lined with zinc, around which ice could be packed and 
in which food could be scored. Supplies of ice were delivered by 
the iceman, who used to come round with his cart ca Trying slabs 
of ice into the house on his back. 

Another way, that you will find in old country houses, is a cold- 
room. This is a sort of cellar usually with its ceiling at about ground 
level and fitted with shelves of slate. With its brick floor a room 
like this is continually damp, and the evaporation of this dampness 
through the floor lowers the temperature of the floor. A room 
like this strikes as cold and chill on the hottest Summer day. 

Nowadays you don't have to dig cellars under the ground, or 
have men carrying hundredweights of ice on their back to keep 
your food cool. 

If you have gas in your home you can have a simple, efficient gas 
refrigerator, with no machinery to go wrong, which will do the 
Job for you. 

Let Mr. Therm guard your food in a gas refrigerator. 


MnWERM can solve) 

lots of problems for you-/HAPPY HOMES 
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Grand 


new books for Summer 


The Childrtrfs Newspaper^ 25th 

reading 


MAGIC NOTES 
IN MUSIC 

Hilary’s Tuneby Vivian Ellis 
(Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.) 

Y'ivian Ellis has written many a 
catchy tune and in turning his 
hand from music to fiction it is 
natural that he should write about 
a boy and a kind of magic ditty 
which is always getting its hearer 
into trouble—exciting trouble. 
Whenever Hilary hears this tune 
(and it is printed in the book for 
you to hum) he has to follow it, 
and it always leads to peculiar 
happenings. On one occasion, for 
instance, it lands him on the foot¬ 
plate of a’ locomotive. , 

If this is the overture to a fresh 
programme of endeavour for Mr. 
Ellis, then we wish him a whole 
concert of success. 

YOUNG 

GANGSTERS 

The Gasworks Alley Gang, by Jo 
Hatcher (Burke, 8s. 6d.) 

'J’he Gang are boys and girls who 
have their headquarters in a 
ramshackle shed on a piece of 
waste ground among the mean 
streets of London’s Dockland. 
Guy Fawkes Day is approaching, 
and the need for fireworks leads to 
some adventures which truly go 
with a bang in this hilarious story. 

OFF THE BEAT 

The White Hart Lane Mystery, by 
Charles Hatton (Longacre, 8s. 6d.) 

_p. C. Dixon of Dock Green 
couldn’t even enjoy an after¬ 
noon off at a football match with¬ 
out running into some kind of 
trouble. It was half-time at a 
Spurs match on the first day of the 
season when Dixon was called to 
the office. The safe had been 
robbed! Such is the beginning of 
a mysterious trail that leads to an 
international criminal organisa¬ 
tion, and, as all TV viewers will 
expect, ends in a triumph for the 
famous policeman. 


OVER THE SEA 
TO SKYE 

Master of Morgana, by Allan 
Campbell McLean (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
T is action, excitement, and 
mystery all the way in this 
tale of the Isle of Skye. Young 
Niall’s account of his adventure 
with the salmon-fishers—and 
poachers—gives an awesome pic-, 
ture of the perils of sailing the 
stormy waters off that misty rock- 
bound coast. Such is the grand 
setting of this story, which sweeps 
the reader swiftly along to the 
thrilling climax in which the 
riddle is solved. 

OUT OF SCHOOL 

Jim Starling's Holiday, by E. IV. 
Hildick (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
^nyone who lives in the grimy 
streets of Smogbury certainly 
needs a holiday in the country— 
not least Jim Starling and his 
gang. So off the boys go to stay 
at Cunninghall Court, which they 
had visualised as one of the 
stately homes of England. When 
it turns out to be a dilapidated 
deserted cottage . . . But readers 
who have met young Jim before 
will know that he and his chums 
can get some uproarious fun out 
of a most unpromising situation. 

DESERT 

ADVENTURE 

The Lost Sahara Trail, by Herbert 
Kaufmatin (Harrap, 10s ) 
jt’ROM the time when he was a 
young private in a desert fort, 
Gevert had been obsessed with the 
idea of re-discovering a fbng-lost 
trail in the Sahara, the trail along 
which the natives had once driven 
flocks of sheep northward from 
Timbuktu. Now, as a captain in 
the Camel Corps and an acknow¬ 
ledged authority on the desert, he 
resolves to make the journey on 
his own initiative—with a flock of 
sheep. There are thrills all the 
way as the little caravan struggles 
across the burning sands. 


Clever bear getting a 
bun from the water 
—one of Len Fuller¬ 
ton’s many attractive 
drawings in ZOO¬ 
MAN STORIES, 
by T. H. Gillespie, 
of Scottish B.B.C. 

Children’s Hour. 

(Oliver & Boyd, 6s.) 


HIGHLAND 

HOLIDAY 

Where the Golden Eagle Soars, by 
Captain W. E. Johns (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

'J’here is no Biggies in this story; 

the flying is done by golden 
eagles. But there are not only 
eagles here, for the famous author 
gives a fascinating picture of the 
natural history of the Highlands. 
An American lad comes for a 
Summer visit to his Scottish friend, 
and as the pair go about their 
holiday pursuits—fishing, shooting, 
camping—we learn a great deal 
about the lore and wild life of the 
braes and burns. 


LOST IN LONDON 

The Lost Tower Treasure, by 
Dorothy Clewes (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
]y|vsTERY Number Otie for the 
Hadleys is the Cockney lad 
they see drawing excellent pictures 
of the ravens in the Tower of 
London. Suspicious of the 
children, he is nevertheless pathe¬ 
tically eager for their friendship. 
Later comes news of an attempted 
raid on the Crown Jewels, and all 
of them are wanted for routine 
questioning. But the . young 
Cockney is missing, and surprise 
follows surprise after he has been 
tracked down to his shed off the 
Old Kent Road. 




PRIZE-WINNING 

STORY 

The Brig Three Lilies, by OUe 
Mattson (University • of London 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Dinosaur on a tractor—one 
Of the highly original draw¬ 
ings in a highly original story 
of prehistoric animals in a 
modern village: THE 
BRONTO BOOK, written 
and illustrated by Brenda H. 
Zielinska. (Dent, 9s. 6d.) 

SHOW JUMPING 

Ribbons And Rings, by Gillian 
Baxter (Evan':, 10s. 6d.) 

JJere is a book for older girls, 
particularly those with a 
knowledge of horses and of show 
jumping. 

Shaun O'Rorke is engaged to 
run the stables of a man ambitious 
for show jumping success. With 
a comparative novice, 16-year-old 
Pauline Thomas, as assistant, he 
begins his task. But he finds his 
course is pitted with obstacles and 
fences in more senses than one. 

DETECTIVETTE 

The House in .Haven Street, by 
Helen Dawson (Dent, 11s, 6d.) 

Tn the realm of fiction valuable 
-* pearl necklaces are constantly 
being stolen in the big cities; but 
for it to happen in a small country 
town in New Zealand is more un¬ 
usual—and even more unusual if 
the detective is a woman with a 
young niece as an assistant. In¬ 
deed, young Noreen is really the 
star of this unusual thriller, for 
it is her pluck and sharp wits that 
lead to the solution of the 
mystery. 


^Tinner of the Swedish Library 
Association’s prize for the 
best children’s book of the year, 
this story is set in a poor fishing 
village towards the end of the last 
century. Mickel, an orphan boy, 
cannot believe that his father was 
lost in a shipwreck, or that be had 
been something of a rogue. 
Mickel’s strange adventures in try¬ 
ing to find the truth make, this a 
really gripping yarn. It has 
already been translated into six 
languages. 

YOUNG FARMER 

Blueberry Mountain, by Stephen 
IP. Meader (Richard Bell, 13s. 6a.) 
glXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Buck Evans 
runs his crippled father’s small 
farm in the mountains of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and as a sideline picks 
and sells wild blueberries to 
Summer visitors. Then he gets 
the ambitious idea of cultivating 
blueberries on the farm, but he 
has a relentless enemy in the 
village ne’er-do-well. A true-to- 
life story about American country¬ 
folk. 


IN THE BIG CITY 

Holiday in London, by Pamela 
Mansbridge (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 

Tr was the beginning of a rnar- 
* vellous holiday. At least that 
was how it seemed to Mary," a 
fourtcen-year-old American girl, 
on arriving in London with her 
aunt, Rhona Preston, a famous 
actress. But Aunt Rhona had also 
decided to bring Cousin Amabel, 
an older girl, and that, for a time, 
led to trouble, especially when 
some of Rhona’s jewellery disap 
peared. 

YORKSHIRE GIRL 
DOWN UNDER 

Sally Becomes A New Zealander, 
by N. D. Thompson (Harrap, 9s. 6d.) 
Little orphaned Sally Green¬ 
wood feels bewildered on 
reaching her Uncle Dave's farm in 
New Zealand. The vast open 
spaces, clean air, and sunny skies, 
the animals and birds, are all so 
very different to her smoky, 
industrial Yorkshire town. But 
everyone makes her welcome— 
everyone that is, except Veronica. 
At school, however, Sally 
befriends a little Maori girl named 
Hinemoa; and this friendship leads 
to big changes. 





Nine sharp little noses on the gas pipe. 


One of the amusing 
illustrations by 
Dorothea Patterson 
in ORLANDO 
AND ROSALIND, 
three tales about 
mice by Vicars Bell. 

(Faber, 8s, id.) 


MIDSHIPMAN 
WITH NELSON 

He Went With Nelson, by C. M. 
Nelson (Harrap, 9s. 6d.) 

Young John Granville runs away 
from his cruel uncle and 
realises his wildest dream—to sail 
with Nelson. He serves aboard 
the Vanguard at the Battle of the 
Nile; on the St. George at Copen¬ 
hagen; and on the famous Victory 
at Trafalgar. Here is excitement 
galore in one of the most thrilling 
periods in our long island story. 


ACTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 

The Humpy in the Hills, by Jolir, 
Gunn (Lutterworth, 10s. 6d.) 
"What is it like to go to school 
in a small town on the New- 
South Wales coast? Well, two 
new boys soon find that it’s exciting 
when they chum up with Col 
Wheatley, son of the local police 
sergeant. The thrills of a hunt 
for a hoard of stolen money are 
played out against an interesting 
background of life in Australia. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

The Jennifer Gift, by Eunice 
Young Smith (Ward, 15s.) 

YYilen the Hills moved from the 
city to the country in Illinois' 
the four children had to start at a 
little one-room school, making new 
friends and learning new ways. 
There is an atmosphere of quiet 
charm in this tale of a happy 
family of a bygone generation in 
America’s Middle West. 

HE FOUGHT AT 
CORUNNA 

The Flying Ensign, by Showeit 
Styles (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
gnowELL Styles is a master 
story-teller of the sea, as 
readers of his Midshipman Quinn 
yarns well know. In this book he 
turns to the Army, taking us back 
to 1S08, the year in which Sir 
John Moore led his army through 
the Spanish mountains to chal¬ 
lenge the might of Napoleon. 
Peter Byrd, ‘The Flying-Ensign’, 
was one of that army, and his 
advenK.'es nuke a stirring tale. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW, a simple 
guide to staging your own plays, 
puppet shows, and so on, by Bill 
and Sue Severn (Nicholas Kaye, 15s.) 

MODERN BODYBUILDING, a 
guide to attaining fitness, strength, 
and physique, by David G. Johnson 
and Oscar Heidcnstam (Paper-covered 
edition, Faber 5s.) 

JUNGLE PILOT, the story of a 
missionary in Ecuador, by Russell T. 
Hitt (Hodder and Stoughton, lbs.) 

THE TRUE BOOK ABOUT 
ARCHAEOLOGY, an introduction 
to a fascinating subject, by P. E. 
Cleator (Muller, Ss. 6d.) 

CAMPING, everything the young 
camper is likely to need to know, by 
Rex Hazlewood and John Thurman 
(Penguin Handbooks. 3s. 6d.) 

FOSSIL COLLECTING, an illus¬ 
trated guide, by Richard Casanova 
(Faber, 18s.) 

PETER MAY. by Robert Rodrigo; 
and SIR MORTIMER WHEELER, 
by Ronald Clark—two new titles in 
the Living Biographies for Young 
People senes (Phoenix, 8s. 6d. each) 

SCULPTURE THROUGH THE 
AGES, one of the Outline series, by 
R. G. Haggar (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

YOUR BOOK ON KEEPING 
PONIES, by Janet Holyoake (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) 


PRINCESS MARGARET, A 
Pictorial Record of Her Life and 
Wedding (Odhams Press, 16s.) 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
PORTUGAL, by Denis Brass (A 
and C. Black, 7s. 6d.) 

PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY AND 
THE NUTCRACKER BALLET, an 
easy-to-read account of the greal 
composer, with 16 pages of music for 
the piano, by Opal Wheeler (Faber, 
15s.) 

WEATHERCRAFT, simple experi¬ 
ments in practical meteorology, by 
L. P. Smith (Blandford, 9s. 6d.) 

THE TEACH . YOURSELF 
GUIDE TO NUMISMATICS, an 

A. B.C. of coins and coin collecting, 
by C. C. Chamberlain (English 
Universities, 7s. 6d.) 

SWIFT BOOK OF PETS, simple 
advice for all pet-owners (Longacre 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 

USE YOUR SPARE TIME! 
Hobbies and handicrafts for young 
people, by Guy R. Williams (Chap¬ 
man and Hall, 12s. 6d.) 

THE ROYAL NAVY TODAY, by 

B. B. Schofield (Oxford University 

Press, 18s.) ’ i 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by Mervyn 
Levy. A well-known artist tells ycu 
How and Why (Odhams, Its.) 
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Behind the scenes at Wimbledon 







Every day until 2nd July many thousands of people will be 
watching the world’s leading lawn tennis players in action 
on the Centre Court at Wimbledon. Rut all was quiet and 
empty when a CN reporter went there the other day to take 
a look behind the scenes. 

With him was the best possible guide; none other than Dan 
Maskell, Training Manager of the Lawn Tennis Association 
since 1955 and for 27 years before that coach to the All 
England Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club. 


Ctarting our tour (writes our 
reporter) through the main 
entrance of the club, we took a 
peep into the dressing-rooms, 
where there are lockers bearing 
many distinguished names. 

Then, up the steps past the roll 
of champions, we passed through 
the doors under those famous lines 
by Kipling: 

If you can meet with Triumph 
and Disaster, 

And treat those two imposters 
just the same. 

Next came the “Sweat Box,” 
the name given by players to the 
room in which they wait imme¬ 
diately before ^ 

merii’.g in the Wi 

Many 

people won- |||s&l f ;■ j 

der why it is HK ; 
e a 1! e d the Sll 

Centre Court, 1HR 

f q I* i f 15 Dan Maskell, Train- 
.it . ,1. in? Manager of the. 
actually at the l.t.a., coach, and 
base of a TV commentator 
triangle. Dan explained that the 
main court of the original All 
England Club a couple of miles 
away was in the centre, and the 
name remained when the club 
moved to its present site in 1922. 

The two-ton roller, which has 
been in a corner of the court since 


Repairing the covers which 
protect the court from rain 


the stands were built, is destined 
to stay there for ever, for it will 
not go through any of the 
entrances. The other courts may 
be rolled by motor rollers, but the 
Centre Court is always rolled by 
hand. 

“Six pairs of hands to be 
precise,” we were told by the head 
groundsman, Mr. Fuller, who has 
been at the All England Club 
since 1916 and probably knows 
more about tennis courts than 
anyone. Two years ago he was 
awarded the M.B.E. for his 
services to tennis. 

He went on to explain that six 
men push the roller so that they 
can move it easily without their 
feet pressing too heavily into the 
turf—an important consideration 
■ when it is realised that just before 
the championships the court is 
rolled for as much as four hours 
every day. 

Bruising and bleeding 

I congratulated him on the 
appearance of the grass. “Bit too 
green at the moment,” he replied. 
“Wants some more bruising and 
bleeding.” This, he explained, 
was rolling and cutting. 

Apparently the perfect playing 
surface is almost brown, with all 
the moisture squeezed out. This 
ensures that the ball will bounce 
truly instead of skidding, and that 
players do not leave slide marks 
as they move into their shots. 

Within a fortnight of the end of 
the championships, explained Mr. 
Fuller, the w.orn patches are care¬ 
fully raked and resown with the 
finest grass seed. 

Experiments over the years have 
proved which are the best seeds. 
“But I remember some years ago 
when we used a seed called 
Australian Bent,” said Mr. Fuller. 
“It projected a bit above the rest 
of the grass—so we had to go over 
the whole court on our hands and 
knees and cut it with scissors.” 

Such is the care taken to ensure 
that the grass is no more than an 
eighth of an inch high, normally 
achieved with a specially-designed 
razor thin plate on the mowers. 

Same treatment 
everywhere 

Although the Centre Court is 
the showpiece of Wimbledon, 
every court gets exactly the same 
treatment. “It would hardly be 
fair on a player who had to appear, 
say, on Court 14 and later play 
on the Centre Court if the sur¬ 
faces were not identical.” 

Incidentally, I learned that 
every one of the groundsmen is a 
tennis player. “How. else could 
he tell whether a court is playing 
properly!” said Mr. Fuller, who 
for many years competed in the an¬ 
nua! groundsmen’s championships. 


At the time of my visit the 
huge covers (weighing two tons 
each) which are pulled over the 
Centre Court in case of rain, were 
neatly rolled up at the sides, but 
on Court One the one-piece cover 
stretched upwards like the side of 
a huge tent. 

“This court has not been used 
since last year’s championships,” 
said Dan, “and as the Wightman 
Cup is to be played here in two 
day’s time Colonel Macaulay 
wants to see how the surface is 
playing. I’m going to have a 
knock-up on it in an hour or so.” 

Colonel Macaulay is the secre¬ 
tary of the club and the man who, 
with his staff of eleven, is 
responsible for the success cf 
what is generally accepted to be 
the best-organised tournament in 
the world. 

Arranging the details 

It is his job to arrange for the 
150 umpires and linesmen, the 57 
ball boys from Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, the thousand dozen balls, 
accommodation for the overseas 
players and the fleet of cars to 
bring them to Wimbledon, the 
distribution of tickets (and the 
return of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of cheques to unsuccessful 
applicants)—and the thousand and 
one details that go to make a 
smoothly-run tournament. 

He told me that—apart from a 
Davis Cup zone final—the Centre 
Court was used only for the 
championships, and that Number 
One Court was used only for 
Wightman Cup matches. “Most 
of the other courts are being used 
at various times by the members.” 

Before Dan Maskell left for a 
knock-up on Court One we took 
a look at the magnificent trophies 
gleaming in their show cases. 
On Friday and Saturday of next 
week they will be brought out for 
presentation to the winners. Then 
they will go back again—and 
preparations for the 1961 Wimble¬ 
don Championships will get under 
way. R. B. 


The Mecca of lawn tennis players. The All England Club 


Just outside the club is this unusual domed building containing 
two practice courts 


A sudden shower stops play and out come the two-ton covers 
on the Centre Court 
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RECORD 

New discs to note 


KENNETH McKELLAR: The 
Royal Mile and The Tartan on 
Decca 45-F1I240. The clear, 
strong voice-of Scotsman Kenneth 
McKellar is heard to great advan¬ 
tage in two 
songs which 
will find a 

place in every 
Scots heart. 

The first is a 
ballad telling 
of the mile 
the singer 
would choose 
above every 
other; the 
second is a 

cheerful 
marching tune. (45. 6s.) 

GEORGE FORMBY: Banjo Boy 
and Happy Go Lucky Me on Pye 
7N 15269. What a pleasant sur¬ 
prise it is to hear the happy voice 
of George Formby on a record 
once more. Banjo Boy is admir¬ 
ably suited to his warm-hearted 

personality. In addition to banjo 
accompaniment, he has a chorus 
of singers reproducing the plinky- 
plonk tones. (45. 6s. 3Vd.) 

STIRLING MOSS: Motor Racing 
on HMV 7EG8583. This is an 
exciting idea, capturing the feel¬ 
ings of a racing driver as he covers 
the course. You almost feel that 
you arc with Stirling in the driving 
seat as he describes what is hap¬ 
pening. On the way you meet the 
backroom men of racing, the 
mechanics, and the Clerk of the 


Course,, and Stirling's manager, 
Ken Gregory—all taking part in a 
thrilling extract from the life of 
a racing driver. (EP. 10s. 7id.) 

THE GAME OF CRICKET on 
HMV 7EG8585. Cricket enthusi¬ 
asts should not be without this 
recording, since it combines enter¬ 
tainment with instruction. The 
listener joins Brian Johnston as he 
describes a match at Lord’s, then 
hears such famous cricketers as 
Colin Cowdrey, Godfrey Evans, 
Peter May, and Keith Miller dis¬ 
cussing the game. (EP. 10s. 7fd.) 

MARINO MARINI QUARTET: 
San Remo Song Festival 1960 on 
Durium U20063. The attractive 
town of San Remo, on the Italian 
Riviera, is a perfect setting for a 
song contest; and every year it 
becomes the centre of attention 
for those who 
enjoy popular 
music. An 
i n c r e asing 
number of 
contest - win- 
n i n g songs 
are finding 
their way into 
this country, 
and the 
Marino 
Marini Quar¬ 
tet have had a big share in this. 
Romantica, the 1960 prize winner, 
is sung here with a fitting mando¬ 
line accompaniment The other 
three songs are no less attractive. 
(EP. 10s. Hid.) 




Marino Marini 


Crows’-nest 



The look-out’s position at the 
'top of a ship’s mast is called 
a crow’s nest. But H.M.S. 
Derg, the headquarters vessel 
of the R.N.V.R., permanently 
stationed at Southampton 
Docks, has a real nest of 
crows in her radar aerial. 


CARMEN DRAGON: A Concert 
Gala on Capitol P8511. Tele¬ 
viewers may already have seen 
Carmen Dragon, the American 
conductor at Hollywood’s famous 
Rose Bowl, in B.B.C. programmes. 
This record, played with the very 
fine Symphony Orchestra which is 
maintained by the Capitol record 
company, is a selection of popular 
concert pieces. ; Among them 
are the beautiful Waltz from. 
Tchaikovsky's Serenade for Strings, 
the exciting Sabre Dance by 
Khachaturian, and in complete 
contrast, the inspiring Pomp and 
Circumstance March Number One 
by Elgar. Altogether an excellent 
programme. (LP. 39s. 9d.) 


17ls Zhildreri'S' Nt/tspaptr, 25th /tine, i960 

Where to find the 
Red Giants 


^he “Giant” sun of the constel¬ 
lation of Hercules is now high 
in the southern sky in the evening. 

Because of its great distance, it 
appears of only third magnitude; 
but with the aid of the accom¬ 
panying star-map. and the six stars 
which form the “Trapezium” of 
Hercules, it is easy to identify. 
These six stars are also about third 
magnitude but form a very dis- 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 


tinctive group a little to the south 
of overhead as soon as the sky 
becomes dark enough. 

It is to the south of this 
“Trapezium” that the “Giant” 
will be found. It is known as 
Alpha-in-Hercules or Alpha 
Herculis, but to the astronomers 
of ancient times it was known as 
Ras Algethi, from the Arabian ras- 
al-jathi—the head of the kneeler. 
(Hercules is represented as kneel¬ 
ing in old star charts.) 

Care must be taken not to con¬ 
fuse Ras Algethi with the brighter 
second magnitude star, Alpha-in- 
Ophiuchus, which appears a little 
to the left. Ras Algethi has a 
reddish hue (which is more 
apparent when the star is observed 
through glasses). In fact it belongs 
to a class known as the “Red 
Giants ” of which Antares, now 
visible low in the southern sky, is 
a famous example. 


Antares appears much brighter 
than Ras Algethi because it is 
much nearer to us but actually 
there is little difference in their 


\ / 


size. According to interferometer 
measurements Ras Algethi has an 
average dia¬ 
meter of 345 
million miles 
and Antares 
varies between 
2 85 million 
and 389 mil¬ 
lion miles. 

Like An¬ 
tares, Ras 
Algethi is also 
a colossal fur¬ 
nace of fire- 
mist subject 
to periodic upheavals of radiant 
energy when the whole vast sun 
expands at irregular intervals of 
about 120 days. In the course of 
this the radiation of heat increases 
from about 300 times greater than 
that of our Sun to about 620 times 
greater. 


» Ras Algethi 


Imagine the state of things on 
Earth if our Sun doubled its out¬ 
put of radiant energy every four 
months and expanded propor¬ 
tionally ! 

Ras Algethi is 400 times greater 
than our Sun, and were its surface 
as near as our Sun it would 
almost cover the sky at noon. 
Fortunately, Ras Algethi is at the 
very safe distance of about 
22,900,000 times farther than our 
Sun. 

G. F. M. 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (11) 

Brooke’s enemies in England spread the tale that the pirates he had fought were really harmless people whom he had “ ruthlessly massacred.” As a result of this 

slander the British Government appointed a Commission to inquire into his conduct in Sarawak. 



WILL THE CRUEL HUI CAPTURE KUCHING? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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A thrilling new serial story of smuggling 150 years ago 

THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

by Geoffrey Trease 


I. Smugglers in 
play 

“TTrave to!” The order came 
-*■ crisply across the narrow 
strip of water. 

“Why should I?” Andrew 
shouted back. “I’m in a hurry— 
1 don't want to miss the tide. And 
\vh‘o are you, anyhow?” 

“I’m a Revenue officer, I 
hereby arrest your vessel in the 
name of King George the Third. 
Heave to, and let me come aboard, 

or 1 warn you I-” 

“And I warn you that you’ll be 
in the river if you aren’t careful!” 
A new voice, a girl’s, joined in. 
Half worried, half laughing, Sarah 
shouted her advice from a safer 
part of the bank. “If you get a 
soaking, Aunt Caroline will have 

something to say-” 

The warning came just too late. 
Hill, her cousin, was leaning dan¬ 
gerously far out, only one hand 
clutching the old willow-trunk and 


never seen anything quite so 
funny as her brother’s face and 
then that last glimpse of two bare 
pink feet tipping skywards. For 
Andrew, keen to play his part as 
a smuggler properly, had dressed 
for it—or at least undressed for it, 
to the extent of taking off his 
shoes and stockings, so that he 
could pace the deck barefoot like 
a real sea-dog. 

Only for a moment had she any 
fear. Then, as the two boys sur¬ 
faced on either side of the punt, 
spitting and spluttering and shak¬ 
ing their heads, she saw that the 
water was as shallow as Bill had 
said it would be. It came no more 
than waist-high. It was lucky that 
the accident had happened in this 
calm little backwater, not in the 
Thames itself. 

“Idiot!” stormed Andrew, as 
soon as he could speak. “What 
did you want to do a thing like 
that for?” 

“I didn’t want to do it!” Bill 



Everything happened in a couple of seconds 


the other stretched in an effort to 
grab the punt. 

Splash! 

Everything happened in a couple 
of seconds. 

Sarah screamed. Bill’s own cry 
of alarm was cut short as his foot 
slipped and he fell forward, 
straight on to Andrew whose owri 
yell added to the noise. Andrew 
had been standing up, ready to 
drive back the Revenue officers. 
The impact threw him off his 
balance. He staggered and, after 
a frantic struggle to recover him¬ 
self, vanished backwards over the 
side. 

Sarah said, afterwards, she had 


protested. “ Anyhow, there was 
no need for you to jump in after 
me. I can swim, and it isn't 
deep-” 

Andrew nearly choked again. 

“If you think 1 jumped in to 
save you!” he raged. . “It was you 
that knocked me in! Hurling 
yourself against the side of the 
boat like a ton of coals- 

“Do stop it, you two,” Sarah 
pleaded. “You look so silly, 
standing there shouting at each 
.other. And do grab the boat, 
somebody, before it drifts down 
into the river.” 

She did not speak too soon. 
Slowly, stealthily, the punt was 


sliding away from them, down the 
green tunnel of the over-arching 
trees. There was not much cur¬ 
rent—the water did not seem to 
move—but there was a little. In 
a minute or two the punt would 
have reached the open sunshine 
and the broad deep waters of the 
Thames. 

It was Bill who waded after it. 
Bill was the easy-going, good-tem¬ 
pered one, not like Andrew, all 
red hair, fire and fury. Anyhow, 
it was Bill's punt, or rather his 
family’s. Andrew and his sister 
were only visitors. 

Bill towed the punt back and 
made it fast to a convenient stump. 
Then he scrambled out. Andrew 
was already wringing out his coat 
and waistcoat. 

A sorry sight 

“Look at yourselves!” wailed 
Sarah, keeping a safe distance. 

Having no mirror, the boys 
looked at each other instead. They 
both burst out laughing. 

"Anyhow,” said Andrew, turn¬ 
ing. to check that his shoes and 
stockings were still safe in the 
bottom of the punt, “I’m better 
off than you. I've got something 
dry! ” 

Bill chuckled. He showed no 
envy. “Yes,” he agreed mock¬ 
ingly you’ll look splendid going 
home in nothing but shoes and 
stockings.” 

“Oh, dear, what ever shall we 
do?” said Sarah. Now she had 
had a good laugh at the boys, she 
was beginning to worry more than 
either of them. “We should never 
have played this silly smuggler 
game. I never wanted to.” 

“That’s only because there 
wasn’t a good part for you,” her 
brother said accusingly. “Only 
because there aren’t women 
smugglers. Anyhow, you might 
have fallen in yourself if we'd 
been rescuing aristocrats from the 
French Revolution—or if we’d 
played Napoleon invading Eng¬ 
land—you’d have wanted Jose¬ 
phine to come with him——-” 

Dry clothes needed 

“If you play any game with 
boats,” Bill interrupted sensibly, 
“you can be pretty sure that some¬ 
one will fall in.” 

“We must decide what to do,” 
said Sarah, “or you’ll catch your 
death of cold.” 

“On a hot Summer's after¬ 
noon?" jeered Andrew. All the 
same, his shirt and breeches felt 
cold and clammy. He would not 
be sorry to get into dry clothes. 

“We’d better hurry home, 
though-” 

“I'm not walking through the 
town like this,” said Bill firmly. 
"You forget—I live here. You 
don't. But I’d never hear the last 
of it.” 

“I know,” Sarah offered. “You 
two wait here. I’ll go back as 


fast as I can and bring you some 
dry things.” 

Even as she made the offer, she 
knew it would be no good. The 
boys would not let her go alone. 
It meant taking the punt a mile 
upstream—against the strong cur¬ 
rent of the Thames itself. Her 
uncle’s house was in the little town 
on the opposite bank, so that there 
was no way of reaching it except 
by water. - 

“No, you don't,” said her 
brother. "There’d be an awful 
row. Look, can't we go a bit 
farther up this backwater and find 
a sunny place? You could sit in 
the punt and read your book—Bill 
and 1 could retire into the bushes 
—it looks very private here-” 

“It's private enough,” agreed 
Bill, looking doubtful. “These 
woods are part of the Welford 
Park estate. They don’t like tres¬ 
passers--” 

“All the less.chance of anyone 
seeing us, then.” 

Andrew, as usual, got his own 
way. Neither Bill nor Sarah 
really wanted to hurry straight 
back, and if the boys could some¬ 
how dry themselves, so that Bill's 
parents heard nothing of the inci¬ 
dent, it would save a good deal of 
trouble. 

They stepped carefully into the 
punt again, untied it, and paddled 
a little farther up the backwater. 

“Careful!” whispered Sarah. 
“There’s a house-■” 

“Only a boathouse,” said Bill.. 
“All shut up. No one there.” 

It was a quaint little boathouse, 
with a high-pointed roof, like a 
Chinese pagoda. Behind it, a foot¬ 
bridge spanned the water. 


0 

“It’s like the picture cn cur 
plates at home,” she said. 
“ Willow-pattern.” 

“Just the thing,” said Andrew 
cheerfully, “so long as no China¬ 
men turn up.” They made fast to 
a mooring-ring and stepped cn to 
the landing-stage. “You stay 
here,” he ordered his sister. 
“Come on. Bill. If we slip round 
the back of this boathouse, we can 
clean ourselves up a bit, wring out 
our clothes, and nobody in the 
world will be any the wiser.” 

He spoke too soon. Sarah had 
scarcely settled herself among the 
boat-cushions to read her book, 
and the boys had taken ho more 
than twenty squelching paces to¬ 
wards the strange little Eastern 
building, when a harsh voice rang 
out: 

Facing a blunderbuss 

“What’s the game?” 

The boys stopped in their tracks. 
Sarah sat upright, finger in book. 
A rough-looking figure, dressed 
like a keeper, was standing on the 
edge of the woodland, his face 
shadowed by branches.. 

Something gleamed brightly in 
his hands. To their alarm, Bill 
and Andrew found themselves 
staring into the wicked muzzle cf 
a blunderbuss. 

“Hi, don’t point that thing at 
us,” Bill protested. “We’re not 
doing any harm.” 

“No? Then get back in that 
boat o’ yourn. Get going.” The 
gun still covered them. “Go on.” 

Andrew flushed at the man's 
tone. He wasn’t used to being 
ordered about like that, "Look 
Continued on page 10 


Choose 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ 
OWN LIBRARY 

For bright-eyed adventure 

ISSUE 351 
TRIXIE’S DIARY 

Another sparkling ex¬ 
tract from Trixie’s fulI- 
of-fun diary. This time 
Trixie tells you all about 
her encounter with the 
shy, mysterious girl at her 
school—in “Jennifer's 
Hidden Enemy.” 

ISSUE 352 
THE DOG FROM 
NOWHERE 

This is a delightful story 
about Jupiter. Jupiter is 
a handsome, intelligent 
Alsatian dog. But a dog 
with a difference because 
nobody knows where he 
comes from and who he 
belongs to. 

TWO NEW TITLES EVERY MONTH 
OUT NOW 1’- EACH 
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Fiats named after 
Mr. Speaker 


Six blocks of flats in West¬ 
minster are to be named after 
distinguished Speakers of the 
House of Commons. They are Sir 
Thomas Htingerford, elected 
through the influence of John of 
Gaunt in 1377, and the first man 
to have the title of Speaker; Sir 
John Tyrrell, a hero of Agincourt 
and Speaker three times in the 
15th century; Sir Thomas Moyle, 
Speaker in 1542 and the first to 
claim the privilege of freedom of 
speech for the Commons; and 
William I^enthall, who held the 
office when Charles I tried to 
arrest the five members. 


The other two speakers com¬ 
memorated are James Lowther, 
1905-1921, who held the chair 
during the difficult suffragette 
period and through the First 
World War; and John Whitley, 
1921-28, famous as the originator 
of the Whitley Councils for in¬ 
dustry. 

Apart from naming the new big 
estate Churchill Gardens, this 
block of flats will have the only 
names connected directly with 
Parliament. Other blocks are 
already called after authors and 
poets, musicians and architects, 
engineers and craftsmen. 


% PRICE OfFEftf. 

ThefUGHT UH/TENANTj 

Genuine NEW, 

WATERPROOFED 

8oz. nr 

OUCKltl 

SENT FOR 10/. 
balance 18 fort¬ 
nightly pay. 
ments 7/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1960. Tents of 
8 02 . WHITE duck. Galeproof 
Brand new, surplus to export order. DON’T 
CONFUSE with Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant for tentage. This is real 
thing, withstands anything, even In our 
climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. X 6 ft., 
3 ft. walls. Cash €5.19.6 carr. 6/-. complete, 
ready <to erect, inch valise. ‘Willesden’ 
Green 42/- extra. • Ridge pole 7/6. Flysheet 
39/6. Rubberised Groundsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund g'teed. 
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ONLY 

FURTHER I OA I I 

REDUCED 

—.BRAND NEW POST,ETC.,2/6 

Slip into It—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets. It is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11 post, etc.. 2/6. even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 

(Dept. CN/97), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane. 

Loughboro" June., London. S.E.5, Open Sat. 
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12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS 
31 ANIMALS & BIRDS 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
□ 


STAMP ALBUM 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it wiltbe sent ABSOLUTELY " 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals, (We can only a fiord to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents . 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 
fDept. M.51), BRIDGNORTH 
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“LUCKY DIP” 

(Hundreds of stamps) 
SENT FREE WITH 
FIRST APPROVAL 
SELECTIONS 

Other free gifts thereafter 
WRITE NOW with 64. for 
postage asking your parents' 
permission. 

IC.N.29) 

4 THE DRIVE, HOVE. SUSSEX 



NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER EVER t 
That's what Gruitpool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing). N O 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS- 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 
State clearly size required. Sizes 120 
620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN'S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.12), GLASGOW, Cl 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AU Different I 


109 Hungary 
100 China 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Iceland 
10 Siam 


2 /- 

1/6 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

1 /- 


100 Great Britain 
(AU Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 

100 South Africa 10/- 
50 Canada 2/- 

50 New Zealand 3/- 


12 Herm Island 25 Uruguay 1/3 

Triangulars 3/- 10 Caymans 3/- 

100 Australia 5/- 10 Ascension 3/- 

25 Korea 5/6 10 Grenada 2/6 

500 Whole Wor2d 8/6 10 Leewards 2/6 

10 Falklands 2/3 10 Tonga 3/6 

9 Nauru 11/- 1 G.B. £1 Silver 

7 Brunei 1/3 Wedding. Used 20/- 

Orders under 5/- please add 
3d. return postage 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction Guaran¬ 
teed. We do NOT send unsolicited Approvals. 

GIBBONS’ 1960 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 22/6 ptus2/-postage 
J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.NJ 
140 Fetter Lane, London. E.C.4 



Piebald Mice, 5/6 
pair. Textbook, 
5/6. Cages, 7 16. 
Several colours. 

Send few List. 

PITT FRANCIS, 

Moose Farm, Fcrndafc, 

Glam. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
■H- upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4£d. in , stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN32). 

53 M«wl)m Way, Parkstoae, Poole, DORSET 


LEDERHl 

{LEATHER SHORTS)! 

TYROLEAN SI 

39/6 W* 

Usual price 70/- 
Real leather. 

Supple suede 
finish, soft as , 
velvet. Light 
Tan or Light Grey 
shade. Classic ele¬ 
gance, comfort. Ever¬ 
lasting wear. Washable. Zip 
opening. Slant pockets, adjustable waist. 

Ideal for Scouts and campers. 

Usual price 70/-, Waist 21 in, to 27 In. 
Larger si 2 es 29 in. to 40 in. 55/». Post 2/6. 

Any order sent C.Q.D, 

Refund guarantee, (Pay postman.) 

“ (CN31), 99 Anerley 
Rd., London, S.E.20 



JACATEX 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR 1[6 

Read the pick of fact, fiction and humour 
from all over the world every month in 

WORLD DIGEST 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


Valuable stamps will be 
guarded by dogs 


Pages of collectors’ treasures are 
now reaching London from 
all over the world, in readiness for 
the Stamp Exhibition which opens 
on 9th July. 

The stamps are being stored in 
the vaults of a London bank, but 
shortly before the opening day 
they will be taken in an armoured 
car with a police escort to the 
Royal Festival Hall, where they 
will be mounted in over a 
thousand specially designed frames. 

Stewards will keep a watchful 
eye on the exhibits during the day; 
and at night, when the Exhibition 
closes, a team of guard dogs and 
their handlers will be on patrol. 
Though not interested in stamps, 
the dogs will give a very noisy 
warning of any unlawful intruders. 

All these precautions are 
necessary because the total value 
of the stamps on show is estimated 
to be over ten million pounds. 



From the Queen’s collection there 
will be issues which were being 
used in the British Empire exactly 
a century ago. Among them is 
this imperforate twopenny stamp 
of Queensland, valued in mint 
condition at £200. 


TANGLED WEB 

People in Melbourne awoke the 
other morning to find webs spread 
over their roofs and gardens, and 
also floating like thin clouds in the 
air. The cause was a plague of 
tiny Australian spiders whose gos¬ 
samer threads, carried up by warm 
air currents, had become linked in 
heavier masses and then drifted 
back to earth. 


THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

Continued from page 9 

here,” he said angrily, “you’ve no 
right-” 

“Ft’s you has no right.” 

“Oh, don’t argue with him,” 
begged Sarah anxiously. “That 
awful thing might go off.” 

“I'm not going to be spoken to 
as if I were a poacher or some¬ 
thing,” Andrew retorted. 

At that moment, as boy and 
keeper stood glaring defiance at 
each other, a new voice entered 
the argument. 

Quiet, gentle, but keen as steel, 
the words came from somewhere 
above them: 

“ And what exactly are you, 
boy?” 

To be continued 


The General Post Office, too, 
will have its own stand at the 
Exhibition. For the first time, 
packets of British stamps will be 
on sale for collectors. Even 
postage due labels, which are not 
obtainable at ordinary post offices, 
will be sold at the G.P.O. stand. 

The purpose of these labels, as 
their name suggests, is to collect 
the extra postage charged on mail 
which has been under-stamped by 
the sender. The charge is double 
the amount underpaid, so that if, 
instead of threepence in stamps, 
you put only a twopenny stamp on 
a letter to a friend, he will have 
to pay another twopence when the 
postman delivers it. 

(R aining popularity with collectors 
in other countries is a 
different kind of label. Printed in 



green-anff-white, it is for collectors 
to put on their letters as a sign 


for the post office clerks to post¬ 
mark the stamps very lightly. 

The example pictured here came 
on a letter from Bulgaria, and the 
stamps had certainly been most 
carefully postmarked, 

'YV'hat will probably be the last 
-World Refugee Year stamps 
to be issued have been placed on 
sale in Ireland this week. Their 
design shows Joseph and Mary 



taking the Child Jesus to safety in 
Egypt from the persecution of 
King Herod. 


More than 70 countries have 
now made special issues in aid of 
World Refugee Year funds. But 
not a single Communist country 
has done so, and some have even 
refused to deliver letters bearing 
World Refugee Year stamps from 
other countries. C. W. Hill 


How to catch 11,000 


mosquitoes 

Four medical scientists in use themselves as bait, the four 


Queensland recently set themselves 
the strange task of catching 11,000 
mosquitoes. The insect is sus¬ 
pected of being the carrier of the 
virus of encephalitis (inflammation 
of the brain), and therefore the 
possible source of two outbreaks 
of this deadly disease in Australia 
in recent years. 

Having decided that the best 
way to collect the 11,000 was to 


men, stripped to the waist, sat on 
the banks of a river every night 
for two-and-a-half weeks. And 
the mosquitoes swarmed to the 
feast. 

The scientists sucked them off 
the skin through plastic hoses 
covered at the mouth with gauze. 
The “catch” was then packed in 
dry ice and flown to Brisbane for 
experiments. 


CHURCH 0RCANIST AT 15 



Brian Cook of Chingford, Essex, is the organist at Waltham 
Abbey Mission Church, where we see him seated at the keyboard. 
He is also deputy organist at St. Anne’s, Chingford. 
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TO HOLD YOUR 
LETTERS 

JJere is a way of making a 
letter-holder from a yard of 
pliable wire. Follow the shape 
shown in the sketch, starting at A, 
and bringing the end up to B. 

a\/b 

w 

Bend the corner pieces over a fiat 
ruler to angle them neatly. Bring 
(he ends together to form a loop 
and fasten with twine. Bind the 
holder with coloured raffia, and 
your letter-rack is then ready to 
be hung up. 

Same both ways 

The answer to each clue is a 
word which reads the same jot- 
wards and backwards, a palin¬ 
drome as it is called. Can you 
find the words here? 

Jndian coin 

An act. or document 
Time of day 
Just a glimpse 
Sharp noise 
Stern of ship. 


Try to catch alt 
these fish 

Can you, front the fettfrs below, 
form the names of eight fish all 
beginning with the letter S? 

AAAAA; B; CC; EEEEE; G; 
H; I; KKKK; LLLL; MM; NN; 
000: P; RRR; SSSSSSSS; 
TTTTT; U. 

Difficult task 

J±_sk a friend to stand against a 
wall with his feet together and 
heels touching the wall. Then 
place something small, say an 
apple, 15 inches in front of him 
and ask him to pick it up but 
without raising his heels. 

He will be clever if he can. 


Hidden capitals 

The name of a capital city is 
hidden in each of the following 
clues. Can you find the names, 
and say to which country each 
capital belongs? 

share at par is valued at its 
original price. 

In September new studies begin 
at school. 

He ran so slowly that he 
finished far behind the rest. 

This is the kind of grain that 
hens enjoy. 

As a protest the rebel fasted in 
prison. 

Within the citadel Hindus stood 
on guard. 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS.—1 Hasten¬ 
ed. 4 Former ruler of Russia. 
7 Associate of the Royal Academy. 

5 Pale. 9 Combine. 11 Eggs. 

13 Volcanic mountain in Sicily. 

14 Move through the water. 15 
Race. 16 Cobbler. 18 Island. 21 
Total. 22 Sharp-pointed weapon. 
23 Expire. 25 Rio de Janeiro is 
often called just this. 26 Prescribed 
amount of medicine. 27 Marshes. 

READING DOWN.—1 Identical. 
2 Make believe. 3 Merit. 4 Thank 
you ! 5 It falls in the winter. 

6 Wander. 8 You and I. 10 

Clothes. 12 Wicked person. 14To 
cut. 16 Found on most beaches. 17 
Not’ evens ! 19 Withered. 20 

Statue in London's Piccadilly Cir¬ 
cus. 22 Compass point. 24 That is. 
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Answer next week 



CAN YOU READ THIS? 



H ere is a Nature note with most of the words in the form of pic¬ 
ture-clues. See how quickly you can unravel it. 


The toy cupboard 

I've got a cupboard for my toys. 
But one day in the Spring 
My Mother wants to clean and 
scrub, 

And turn out everything. 

My clockwork train, my wooden 
horse, 

The fort I made myself, 

The box of bricks I used to count 
Come tumbling off the shelf. 

They’re dusty, not a bit of use— 
That’s what the grown-ups say, 
And show me all the odds and 
ends 

That might be thrown away. 

But no—I want to keep them all, 
And hope my folks will see 
That all these things are treasures, 
And dear old friends to me. 

FUN WITH 
FIGURES 

Jf the number 37 is multiplied 
by the figures 3, 6, 9, 12, and 
so on up to 27, these ' curious 
results are seen: 

37 37 37 37 . 37 
3 6 - 9 12 15 


221 

- 333 

444 ; 

37 

37 

37 

37 

18 

21 

24 

27 

666 

777 

888 

999 


Then again, if the figures form¬ 
ing the answer to each sum be 
added together wc get the multi¬ 
plier—thus three ones make three, 
the three twos total six, the three 
threes nine, and so on. 



1 ! 

Moving a chapel across a road 


The Queen Astrid of Belgium Chapel, beside Lake Lucerne in 
Switzerland, is seen being moved across the road to a site 
nearer the water. This has been made necessary because of 
road-widening due to increased traffic. 


SEEING OVER 
DISTANCES 

Jf you are standing on the beach 
and your eyes are five feet 
above sea-level, the horizon is 
just over three miles away. When 
standing on a cliff 100 feet high, 
the distance is increased to just 
over 14 miles. 

Word changing 

(Tan you change the word TART 
into CAKE in three stages, 
altering one letter at a time? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Same both ways. Anna ; deed ; noon ; 
peep ; toot ; poop. Try to catch all 
these fish. Salmon; shark-; skate; 
smelt ; sole ; sprat ; stickleback ; 
sturgeon. Can you read this 7 The 
common toad is a larger, heavier 
animal than the frog. It has shorter 
legs and crawls. Dark brown dry 
skin covered with warts. It lives in a 
hole, near a pond, and eats worms, 
snails, beetles, and other insects. 
Hidden capitals. Paris (France) ; 
Berne (Switzerland); Oslo (Norway) ; 
Athens (Greece) ; Belfast (Northern 
Ireland) ; Delhi (India). Word 
changing. Tart, cart, care, cake. 


Just like the real thing! 



Aircraft (all to 
the same I /72nd 
00 gauge railway 
accessories, vintage 
cars, historical ships. 

Airfix value is unbeatable. 

Nearly 100 kits from 2f- to IO/6d. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST VALUE IN CONSTRUCTION KITS 

From Mode/ and Hobby Shops, 

Toy Shops and F, W. Wcctworth 




VINTAGE CARS 

1 ^ AIRCRAFT 

1930 Bentley 2f- 

1 Bristol Super freighter 7j6d. 

msvDi 

1 


STOP PRESS! 


Latest Airfix Production 


BRISTOL 

bloodhound 


A natural addition to the l^72~d 
scale aircraft series. Complete In 
every detail, down to actual mov¬ 
ing parts. Consists of detachable 
missile, launcher, .carrier, Land 
Rover, 5-man crew and dog. 64 
parts—all for the incredible price ; 
of 2/. 

Also new : 1 /72nd scale Messer- 
schmitt, ME262A, 2/-. 


Airfix kits are not just models — 
replicas, each series to a constant scale. 


exact 


Airfix 00 gouge 
Signal Box 2/- 
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Springboks ready for the 
second Test 


Players from 39 countries are 
now gathered at Wimbledon 
for the lawn tennis championships. 
The men's singles winner might 
well come 
from any one 
of half a 
dozen of 
those coun¬ 
tries; but, as 
so often in 
the past, he is 
likely to be 
either an 
American or 
an Australian. 

The favourite 
is the United Barr v M.ckay 
States’ leading player, Barry 

Mackay, who uses his fierce ser¬ 

vice ” and volleying power to 
“blast,” his opponents out of the 
game. Long rallies are few when 
Mackay is playing at his best. 

The left-handed Australian 

Neale Fraser is a similar type of 
player. A great fighter, too, he 

has the ability 
to rise to the 
occasion—and 
Wimbledon is 
the greatest 
tennis occa¬ 
sion of all. 

If either of 
these two 
should fail to 
reach his best 
form, several 
others are 
capable of bringing them down. 
Among them are Rod Laver, the 
brilliant but temperamental Aus¬ 
tralian left-hander who reached 
the finals last year; the artistic 
Italian, Nicole Pietrangeli; his 
towering countryman, Orlando 
Sirola, who often seems to play as 
if he were knocking up on a prac¬ 
tice court; Antlres Gimeno of 
Spain, Europe's most improved 
player; and Ramathan Krishnan, 
who first appeared in India’s Davis 
Cup team at 16 and has since 
beaten most of the world’s best 
players. 

What of the British hopes? 
Mike Davies, Billy Knight, and 
Bobby Wilson have many notable 

Bringing the best 
out of him 

Jt takes competition to bring the 
best out of an athlete, especi¬ 
ally in events like the high jump. 
Gordon Miller, England's best 
high-jumper, can expect such com¬ 
petition from Robert Kotei, born 
in the British Cameroons, and at 
present an officer cadet at Sand¬ 
hurst. 

kotei cleared 6 ft. 9 ins. a few 
weeks ago. Miller has cleared 
6 ft. 7} ins., though in one early 
season competition he cleared 6 ft. 
9 ins., only to see the bar totter off 
several moments after he had 
landed. 

Kotei, who was third in the 195S 
Empire Games, will not be able 
to represent Great Britain in the 
Olympics as his own country, 
Ghana, is now affiliated to the 
Olympic Federation. 


victories to their credit, and at the 
end of the fortnight they may be 
able to look back on several 
others. But it is doubtful if any 
will be in the final on Friday 
week. 

In the ladies singles, however, 
British prospects are much 
brighter. We can expect at least 
three girls to reach the last eight. 

Carrying Britain’s main hopes is 
19-year-old Christine Truman of 
Essex. When her fiery volleys and 
magnificent forehand drives are 
under full control there is scarcely 
a girl who can vie with her. But 
her aggressive, hard-hitting game 
leaves little margin for error, and 
she is inclined to persist with net- 
rushing tactics even when they are 
not winning points. 

-Two other British hopes are 
Angela Mortimer and Ann Hay- 
don. Angela reached the final two 
years ago and her immaculate 
baseline driving could get her 
there again this year. Ann Hay- 
don, always a dogged fighter, has 
now given up table tennis to con¬ 
centrate on the outdoor game and 
is playing better than ever. 

Even so, most people expect to 
see a repetition of last year’s final 
in which Maria Bueno of South 
America beat Darlene Hard of the 
United States. A brilliant stroke- 
maker, Maria is always a delight 
to watch, her graceful, easy shots 
belying the power behind them. 
Darlene prefers to win her games 
from the net, always pressing for- 



This year’sfinalists IChristine 
Truman and Maria Bueno. 


| ward for the opportunity to use 
her strong volleying. 

Incidentally, keep a look-out for 
two newcomers to Wimbledon: 
17-year-old Karen Hantze of 
America and 18-year-old Jan 
Lehane of Australia. They are 
unlikely to win this year, but their 
names could well go on to that 
famous list in the next few years. 


PEDALLING FOR 
2,800 MILES 

Q N Sunday 100 cyclists will set 
out on the first leg of the Tour 
de France, the longest and toughest 
cycle race in the world. 

Starting at Lille, in northern 
France, the Tour will wend its 
way through 2.800 miles of France, 
Belgium, Spain, Luxemburg, Swit¬ 
zerland, and Italy before the final 
dash, on 17th July, to the famous 
Parc des Princes stadium in Paris. 

The first stages of the Tour will 
be over fairly flat roads: then 
comes the long, gruelling climbs 
in the Pyrenees and.’ later, the 
Alps, where the riders will have to 
conquer the 8.000-foot St. Bernard 
Pass between Switzerland and Italy. 

Only cyclists who have had 
noteworthy successes may compete 
in the Tour de France. Certainly 
deserving a place among them is 
the combined team from Britain 
and Ireland. Heading the team 
will be Brian Robinson (compet-. 
ing in his sixth Tour de France), 
who finished one stage in last 
year's race over 20 minutes ahead 
of his nearest rival, the greatest 
time margin in the history of the 
Tour. Also in the team is Tommy 
Simpson, one of the world's most 
improved cyclists, who will be tak¬ 
ing part in his first Tour. 

Ireland's representative will be 
Seamus Elliot, the “Iron Man,” 
who has already won severat 
major events this year. The others 
in the side are Vic Sutton of 
Thorne, Yorkshire, and Stan 
Brittain of Liverpool. 

The route of the i960 Tour de 
France is said to be the toughest 
yet. Whoever wins it will be a 
very tough man. 


0 N Thursday the second Test 
against South Africa starts at 
Lord’s. 

After their victory in the Edg- 
baston match, in which South 
Africa collapsed so dramatically in 
the second innings, England start 
the game one up. 

Since the first appearance of a 
Springboks team at Lord's in 
1907, eight matches have been 
played at the headquarters of the 
M.C.C. Of these England have 
won five, with one victory to the 
tourists. There have been small 


Stepping: it out 



Jennifer Keen (14) of the 
Croydon Harriers has had 
many successes in athletics; 
now she hopes for further 
honours in walking events. 
Jennifer, who has already had 
training from Olympic 
coaches, is seen here with her 
father, Mr. George Keen. 


scores—South Africa were dis¬ 
missed for 58 in 1912, and big 
scores, the largest of which was 
England's 531 for 2 wickets in 
1924. 

During the last South African 
tour in 1955 the Lord's Test ended 
in victory for England, thanks to 
a remarkable spell of bowling by 
Brian Statham. South Africa 
needed only 183 to win but were 
all out for 111, Statham taking 7 
wickets for 39 runs in 29 overs. 

Jackie McGIew, the present 
South African skipper, will well 
remember that game. In the first 
innings he was dismissed off the 
first ball, and in the second innings 
he was out to the second ball. 

GORDON PIRIE 
WILL NEVER 
BE FITTER 

Qcrdon Pirie is as fit as he ever 
will be. So says Waldemar 
Gerschler, Pirie’s German coach. 
But that does not mean that the 
3.000-metre world record-holder 
cannot run any faster. 

Gordon Pirie has been regularly 
training twice a day. for the last 
seven months and plans to race 
roughly once a fortnight this 
Summer, in between clocking 
about four hundred miles a month 
in training and visits to his coach’s 
home at Freiburg. 

“I need some more races like 
those,” said Gordon, after winning 
the 1,500 and 3,000 metres at the 
British Games earlier this month. 
His performance in those events 
shows that he will be a difficult 
man to beat in the Olympic 
Games. 

Pirie says that he thinks the 
most dangerous man over 5.000 
metres and 10,000 metres this yeai 
will be Murray Halberg, of New 
Zealand. Gordon should know, 
for he and his wife Shirley have 
spent a lot of time in New Zea¬ 
land during the past few years. 
After the Olympic Games they 
plan to return for good. 


SCRAPBOOK; 


ST ALL-ROUND ALF/E 




The Cricket on ihe Hearth, by Charles 
Dickens, 
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